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TELEVISION 
REVIEW 


Godzilla 


has issues. 
You won't 


Big fella returns to the 
small screen in the 
enjoyable ‘Monarch: 
Legacy of Monsters.’ 


ROBERT LLOYD 
TELEVISION CRITIC 


There have been 37 God- 
zilla movies since 1954, made 
with inconsistent continuity, 
changing tone and variable 
quality control, but alike in 
that the star is unkillable 
both within the series and in 
the hearts of its admirers. 
The latest, the Japanese 
“Godzilla Minus One,” is 
currently in theaters here, 
while the American “Mon- 
sterverse,” with characters 
licensed from Toho Co. Ltd., 
has just produced an im- 
mensely enjoyable television 
series, “Monarch: Legacy of 
Monsters,” premiering Fri- 
day on Apple TV+. 

Godzilla belongs’ to 
Japan in the same way that, 
say, the Doctor of “Doctor 
Who?” will always be British, 
even though that character 
is froma different planet and 
mutable in every other re- 
spect. It’s a failing of the four 

[See ‘Monarch,’ E2] 
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POWER TO 
THE “GIRLS’ 


Creator Craig McCracken looks back on 25 years 
of “The Powerpuff Girls’ and its enduring influence 


By Cartos AGUILAR 


or Craig McCracken, it was the 
sight of bootleg pifatas — made 
in the image of his tiny but 
mighty heroines — on store- 
fronts across Los Angeles that 
were the first and most tangible indicator 
that “The Powerpuff Girls” had attained 
mainstream cultural relevance. 

At the onset, McCracken, now 52, be- 
lieved his high-octane animated show 
about three crime-fighting kindergarten 
girls would at most become a cult hit. In- 
stead, the Cartoon Network Studios pro- 
duction, which celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary this week, has turned into a 
worldwide pop culture phenomenon since 
its1998 premiere. 

“The dream of any cartoonist is to cre- 
ate a character that resonates with people 
and has global popularity. That’s what I 
always wanted to do,” McCracken said 
during a recent video interview. “I’ve 
been very fortunate that the girls reached 


that level of success.” 


To commemorate the landmark occa- 


sion, Cartoon Network will run a mara- 
thon of the show on Saturday. A new 
“Powerpuff Girls” AR filter is now avail- 
able on social media platforms, including 
TikTok and Instagram, and a collection of 
apparel and homeware will debut on 


Warner Bros. Discovery’s online shop. 
Part of the enduring appeal of Bubbles, 
Blossom and Buttercup lies in the disso- 
nance between their adorable appearance 
and their ruthlessly tough superhuman 


feats. 


“You’ve got this colorful, cartoon-y, 
rainbow-y show with cute characters and 
then this really hardcore violence,” said 
McCracken. “That balance is what makes 
the show funny. If they were drawn more 
anime or more realistic, I don’t know ifthe 


show would feel as fun.” 


McCracken said he believes young girls 
growing up drew [See ‘Powerpuff,’ E4] 


MOVIE REVIEW 


A slippery, superbly acted tour de force 


Todd Haynes’ ‘May 
December’ balances 

a mesmerizing 
psychological triangle. 


JUSTIN CHANG 
FILM CRITIC 


The monarch butterflies 
we see in the opening mo- 
ments of “May December,” 
like everything else in Todd 
Haynes’ dark and disqui- 
etingly funny new movie, in- 
vite more than one interpre- 
tation. Raised in a small en- 
closure, at least during their 
larval stage, they offer a 
ready metaphor for entrap- 
ment, inhabiting a hothouse 
environment that exists for 
the stimulation of anyone 
who peers inside. 

But they are also remind- 
ers of an insect life cycle with 


FRANCOIS DUHAMEL Netflix 
NATALIE PORTMAN, right, is an actor studying the woman she’s about to play 
(Julianne Moore), who was part of a scandalous May-December romance. 


its own biological cadence, 
governed by strictly timed 
rituals of growth, mating 
and reproduction that the 
rest of us don’t always have 
to follow. 

That certainly includes 
the insects’ 36-year-old 
owner, Joe Yoo (Charles 
Melton), and his 59-year-old 
wife, Gracie Atherton-Yoo 
(Julianne Moore), who have 
three college-age kids and 
live in Savannah, Ga. Time 
has largely dulled the air of 
moral outrage and salacious 
gossip that once swirled 
around the couple, whose re- 
lationship began when Joe 
was barely a teenager. What 
happened next — a head- 
line-grabbing scandal, a 
child-rape trial, a baby born 
in prison — cleaves in broad 
outline to the case of Mary 
Kay Letourneau, a Washing- 
ton schoolteacher who, in 

[See Movie, 4] 
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EvAN AGOSTINI Invision / AP 
TORRES wins award for 
his novel “Blackouts.” 


Politics, 
war at 
book 


awards 


L.A.’s Justin Torres 
among honorees as 
current events grab 
spotlight at gala. 


By EMI.Ly ST. MARTIN 


L.A. author Justin Torres 
and Yale historian Ned 
Blackhawk are the big win- 
ners at the 74th National 
Book Awards, honored for 
their works in fiction and 
nonfiction, respectively. 

But they shared the spot- 
light Wednesday with a clos- 
ing speech about the Israel- 
Hamas war, preceded by a 
controversy over free speech 
and the role of politics in 
literary culture. 

After Torres, who won for 
his second novel, “Black- 
outs,” gave a brief accept- 
ance speech at the gala in 
New York City, he handed 
the microphone to his fellow 
fiction finalist, Aaliyah Bilal, 
who read a carefully pre- 
pared statement as more 
than a dozen other finalists 
stood behind her. 

“We oppose the ongoing 
bombardment of Gaza and 
call for a humanitarian 
cease-fire to address the ur- 
gent humanitarian needs of 
Palestinian civilians, par- 
ticularly children,” Bilal 
said. “We oppose anti- 
semitism and anti-Palestin- 
ian sentiment and Islamo- 
phobia equally, accepting 
the human dignity of all 
parties. Knowing that fur- 
ther bloodshed does noth- 
ing to secure lasting peace 
in the region.” 

Even before this week, 
when two sponsors pulled 
out of the ceremony over 
rumors about the planned 

[See Book awards, E2] 
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Tale inspired by a true story 


[Movie, from E1] 

1997, was convicted of sexu- 
ally abusing her sixth-grade 
student Vili Fualaau. Years 
later, after Letourneau’s re- 
lease, the two wed and 
stayed married until their 
separation 14 years later; 
Letourneau died of cancer in 
2020. 

Although Samy Burch’s 
sharply layered — script 
(drawn from a story she co- 
wrote with Alex Mechanik) 
never directly invokes 
Letourneau and Fualaau, it 
brings us into uncomfortable 
intimacy with two charac- 
ters whose real-life inspira- 
tion is never in doubt. The 
unease springs, in part, from 
the patina of middle-class 
normalcy that clings to Gra- 
cie and Joe from the moment 
we first see them preparing 
for a backyard BBQ. As local 
kids laugh and play and hot 
dogs sizzle on the grill, the 
Yoos appear to have settled 
into the affection and occa- 
sional tedium of a happy 
marriage. Still, given the 
boxes of feces that some- 
times land on their doorstep, 
their convention-defying 
union still has the power to 
provoke public loathing and 
fascination two decades lat- 
er. 

The arrival of Elizabeth 
Berry (a superb Natalie 
Portman), a well-known TV 
actor eyeing a career bump, 
offers still more proof of the 
couple’s lasting notoriety. 
Elizabeth is set to play Gra- 
cie in an independent movie, 
and the Yoos, who can only 
hope for a sympathetic de- 
piction, have agreed to let 
her spend a few days in their 
company. (The terms oftheir 
arrangement, including any 
financial compensation, are 
never made clear.) 

For a movie that’s very 
much about different shades 


FRANCOIS DUHAMEL Netflix 


JOE (Charles Melton) discusses his unusual family 
life with visiting actor Elizabeth (Natalie Portman). 


of transgression, Elizabeth 
goes about her research with 
a blithe indifference to 
boundaries. As she makes 
her politely smiling, stealth- 
ily probing way into Gracie 
and Joe’s lives, dropping 
platitudes about making 
them “feel seen and known,” 
her own story threatens to 
eclipse the one she’s osten- 
sibly committed to telling. 
Right from the start, 
then, “May December” offers 
itself up as a sly, self-aware 
critique of the tawdry enter- 
tainment it might outwardly 
appear to be. Less a movie 
about ascandalthanamovie 
about a movie about a scan- 
dal, it seeks to interrogate 
and even subvert its own 
promise of ripped-from-the- 
tabloids titillation, even as it 
challenges the predilections 
of an audience that might 
seek out such a movie. 
(Speaking of which: After 
this limited release, it begins 
streaming Dec. 1 on Netflix, 
where it will share digital 
shelf space with any number 
of nakedly exploitative, true- 
crime-inspired titles.) It ex- 
ists, in short, at a familiar 
thematic juncture for 


Haynes, where drama blurs 
into deconstruction, melo- 
drama hovers between real- 
ism and camp, and form 
holds up a drolly warped mir- 
ror to content. 

Haynes signals his play- 
fulness when he punctuates 
an early, funny moment with 
an overwrought musical 
flourish, as if he were satiriz- 
ing the tepid soap opera that 
Elizabeth’s film project is 
destined to become. (Else- 
where, the stabbing, histri- 
onic flurries of Marcelo Zar- 
vos’ music offer a lush re- 
working of Michel Legrand’s 
score from the 1971 romantic 
drama “The Go-Between.”) 
It’s a disarming touch and a 
generous invitation to laugh, 
but it’s also wholly devoid of 
scorn, which isn’t surprising 
from a filmmaker who has al- 
wayS seemed  tempera- 
mentally incapable of conde- 
scension. Haynes may habit- 
ually build a wry intellectual 
distance into his movies, but 
here he bridges that distance 
with gusts of comedy, tor- 
rents of feeling and a love of 
movies that is by turns ency- 
clopedic, voracious, infec- 
tious and egalitarian. Again 


and again, his cinephile allu- 
sions collapse easy distinc- 
tions between high and low, 
trash and art. 

And so as Elizabeth gets 
to know Gracie over a few 
afternoons of baking, shop- 
ping and flower arranging, 
their tetchy, tentative rap- 
port evokes the dreamy, 
identity-blurring intimacy of 
Ingmar Bergman’s “Per- 
sona” and David Lynch’s 
“Mulholland Drive.” (A shot 
of Portman and Moore side- 
by-side, composed by cine- 
matographer Christopher 
Blauvelt, makes the refer- 
ences hauntingly explicit.) 
And it’s hard to watch Moore 
here without thinking of the 
intensely vulnerable house- 
wives she played in Haynes’ 
“Safe” and “Far From Heav- 
en” (and also, perhaps, her 
career-launching work on 
“As the World Turns”). 

Those earlier characters 
were victims of their sur- 
roundings, suffocated by 
era-specific forms of societal 
malaise. Gracie, by contrast, 
projects a proud, unapolo- 
getic defiance, something ev- 
ident in both her childlike 
lisp (inspired by Letourneau 
herself) and the unmistak- 
able edge of steel in her voice. 
Notably, she participates in 
Elizabeth’s research but re- 
fuses to play her game; 
there’s no performative in- 
trospection here, no moral 
hand-wringing over her past 
misdeeds. Hard as it may be 
for others to believe, Gracie 
suggests, she, Joe and the 
kids are a loving, happy and 
remarkably normal family. 

“May December” doesn’t 
entirely contradict this no- 
tion so much as complicate 
it. Some ofits most revealing 
if underplayed moments in- 
volve Gracie and Joe’s kids, 
Mary (Elizabeth Yu), Charlie 
(Gabriel Chung) and Honor 


(Piper Curda), who seem up- 
beat and well adjusted, but 
also more perceptive than 
they let on. You can’t help 
but notice how they gravi- 
tate toward Joe, who inevi- 
tably feels and certainly 
looks more like a big brother 
than a father to three young 
adults. There is love in the 
Yoo household, but there is 
also a terrible loneliness and 
a sense of denial. We see it 
when Joe quietly tends to his 
bugs and flirts with a mys- 
tery texter, or when Gracie 
privately disintegrates (and 
reminds us that Moore is one 
of the screen’s all-time great 
criers). 

If Gracie is giving her own 
performance, then so of 
course is Elizabeth, who 
hides her calculation behind 
movie-star sunglasses and a 
pose of artistic curiosity and 
investigative rigor. You 
might buy that pose at first, 
since Portman, who’s often 
at her best when she em- 
braces outright artifice 
(“Black Swan,” “Vox Lux”), 
plays this outsider with such 
insidious subtlety. Elizabeth 
seems warm, unassuming 
and empathetic when she 
sits down with Gracie’s ex- 
husband (D.W. Moffett) and, 
later, their son (an arresting 
Cory Michael Smith), ques- 
tioning them about the 
years-ago scandal and the 
toll it took on their family. 
But in time, Portman will re- 
veal Elizabeth’s own preda- 
tory ambition, her fish-out- 
of-water cluelessness and 
her indifference to the conse- 
quences of her actions. 

Haynes clearly loves ac- 
tors, but he doesn’t shy away 
from how monstrous they 
can be in the ostensible pur- 
suit oftheir art. That callous- 
ness comes through in a bril- 
liantly funny-queasy  se- 
quence in which Elizabeth, 
visiting a high school class, 
ends up talking at inappro- 
priate length about acting in 
sex scenes. Her monologue, 
one of two in the movie, 
leaves us both appalled and 


mesmerized. It also fore- 
shadows what’s to come: “It’s 
getting real,” Elizabeth mur- 
murs after shooting a racy 
scene in her (hilarious-look- 
ing) movie, unwittingly echo- 
ing a key line from “Mulhol- 
land Drive” (“Don’t play it for 
real untilit gets real”). 

But the most real person 
here — the most guileless, 
the one whose pain feels 
most nakedly acute — is Joe, 
whom Melton plays as some- 
one mired in a kind of sus- 
pended adolescence, a mid- 
life crisis that’s come a dec- 
ade or two too soon. Melton’s 
casting offers its own sublim- 
inal commentary on the 
power dynamics at play: 
Best known for “Riverdale,” 
he’s the youngest and least 
established of the three prin- 
cipal actors, and might ini- 
tially seem the most over- 
matched. But that’s exactly 
why Joe emerges as the mov- 
ie’s revelation. To say that he 
feels “seen and known,” per 
Portman’s Elizabeth, by the 
end would be a stretch. But 
it’s to the credit ofthis movie, 
shrewd and sardonic before 
it turns piercingly sad, that 
we see him more clearly than 
Gracie or Elizabeth possibly 
can. 


‘May 
December’ 


Rating: R, for some sexual 
content, graphic nudity, 
drug use and language 


Running time: 1 hour, 
53 minutes 


Playing: Landmark 
Pasadena Playhouse; 
Laemmle Glendale; Los 
Feliz Theater, Los Angeles; 
Laemmle NoHo 7, North 
Hollywood; Landmark 
Theatres Sunset, West 
Hollywood; Landmark’s 
Nuart Theatre, West Los 
Angeles; Laemmle Town 
Center 5, Encino; Laemmle 
Monica Film Center, Santa 
Monica 


Long 
live the 


‘Girls’ 
[‘Powerpuff,’ from E141] 
great empowerment from 
seeing not only how clever 
and strong the Powerpuff 
Girls were, but that they were 
appreciated and embraced 
in Townsville for their con- 
tributions. “That’s the way 
things should be,” he said. 

In 1991, years before “Pow- 
erpuff Girls” premiered on 
Cartoon Network on Nov. 18, 
1998, McCracken conceived 
the trio while studying at Cal- 
Arts. Known as “The 
Whoopass Girls” back then, 
the concept emerged as a 
superhero parody inspired 
by his love of the 1960s “Bat- 
man” show starring Adam 
West. 

“You're used to seeing big, 
strong muscle guys fly 
around and beat up mon- 


sters, but not cute little girls,” 
he said. “That contrast ex- 


cited me. I started devel- 
oping it from that point.” 

By the time he was work- 
ing at Cartoon Network and 
had the chance to make 
shorts with the characters in 
1995, McCracken was so in- 
vested in their world that he 
said he made the mistake of 
alienating potential audienc- 
es by creating these samples 
as ifthe show had been on the 
air for years. There was a lack 
ofcontext about who the girls 
were. 

Those “Powerpuff” pilot 
shorts were part of the “What 
a Cartoon!” showcase that 
served as atesting ground for 
the concepts that would be- 
come some of Cartoon Net- 
work’s most popular shows in 
its early days, such as “Dex- 
ter’s Laboratory,” “Johnny 


Bravo” and “Cow and 
Chicken.” 
When the network 


screened one of two pilots, ti- 
tled “Meat Fuzzy Lumkins,” 
for afocus group of Il-year-old 
boys, the young tastemakers 
strongly rejected it. “They 
said, ‘This is the worst car- 
toon that was ever made, and 
whoever made it should be 
fired,’ ” McCracken recalled. 
“T was like, ‘Oh well, there 
goes my whole career. ’m 
not going to get to make 
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BUBBLES, from left, Blossom, Buttercup and 
Professor Utonium in “The Powerpuff Girls Movie.” 


cartoons for a living.’ ” 

The show didn’t get 
picked up then, but Mc- 
Cracken’s work as a story- 
board artist on “Dexter’s 
Laboratory” caught the at- 
tention of Linda Simensky, 
former senior vice president 
of original animation at Car- 
toon Network Studios, who 
became his champion. 

Based on her gut feeling 
about McCracken’s talent, 
Simensky, the unsung hero- 
ine in the story of “The Pow- 
erpuff Girls,” persuaded 
Mike Lazzo, then the execu- 
tive in charge of program- 
ming, to let McCracken take 
another stab at the show in 
order to keep the crew that 
worked with Genndy Tar- 
takovsky on “Dexter’s Labo- 
ratory” together at the stu- 
dio. 

“If I had been maybe old- 
er, a little more mature, a lit- 
tle less daring, I might not 
have done that, but I was tak- 
ing my direction from a differ- 
ent place than logic,” Simen- 
sky said. “I was just going into 
it thinking, ‘Craig’s really 
funny, this is bound to work.’ 
And then it did.” 


DETAIL ORIENTED 

With Simensky’s encour- 
agement, McCracken cre- 
ated a detailed show bible, 
where he included a series of 
questions followed by an- 
swers from the girls to denote 
their distinct personalities. 
Eventually, the network 
agreed to make 13 episodes. 

“Craig had a really unique 
sensibility,’ said Simensky. 
“He combined a lot of unex- 
pected references and 
sources together to get a 
really unique show.” 

Without hesitation, 
Simensky said “Bubbles” 
when asked if one of the girls 
was her favorite. 

“People always underesti- 
mated Bubbles, but she 
could be hardcore when she 
wanted to be. You expected 
the other two to always get it 
right,” she said. “But you 
didn’t always have the sense 
that it would work out for 
Bubbles, but then it did. I 
found myselfrelating to her.” 

On the day the show pre- 
miered, McCracken remem- 
bered being in Cartoon Net- 
work’s offices in Sherman 
Oaks (the studio recently va- 
cated it), plowing away at 


subsequent episodes of the 
endearing action-packed 
saga. He recalled Lazzo and 
Simensky telling him to get a 
copy of LA Weekly in which a 
writer had called “Powerpuff 
Girls” a “perfect show.” 

Of the 78 episodes in the 
six seasons of the original se- 
ries, which ran until 2005, Mc- 
Cracken believes two of them 
encapsulate the show’s 
themes. First, “Bubblevi- 
cious,” where Bubbles de- 
cides she doesn’t like being 
perceived as the sweet one 
and aims to become hard- 
core. This storyline embodies 
the lovable yet gritty quality 
ofthe girls. 

“Beat Your Greens,” in 
which the girls must eat broc- 
colialiens to stop their malev- 
olent ambitions, is a re- 
sponse to how McCracken 
and his team approached 
common dilemmas that af- 
fect children but filtered 
through the perspective of 
superheroes. Like plenty of 
kids, they don’t want to eat 
their vegetables, but they 
must for the sake of their city 
and its residents. 

“Their kryptonite is that 
they have to go to bed, they 
have to go to school, they 
have to brush their teeth, 
they have to listen to their 
dad, but then they can also 
save the world. Kids really re- 
lated to that,” McCracken ex- 
plained. “They’re saving the 
day before bedtime.” 

Then there’s “See Me, Feel 
Me, Gnomey,” which never 
aired in the U.S. because Car- 
toon Network Studios tried 
to preempt controversy. The 
executives believed the team 
had included images making 
controversial religious and 
political statements: In one 
scene, there are several build- 
ings destroyed in Townsville, 
and somebody claimed the 
girders were drawn to resem- 
ble crosses. They weren't. 
The episode plays out like a 
rock opera in the style of “Je- 
sus Christ Superstar” and 
centers around a villainous 
gnome. McCracken recalled 
that they unsuccessfully 
tried to cast Jack Black to 
voice the part. The once- 
banned episode can now be 
found streaming on Netflix. 

Not unlike a father who is 
unwilling to pick a favorite 
child, McCracken can’t 
choose one girl. 


“The girls represent body, 
mind and spirit. Together 
they make a whole person,” 
he said. “They always play off 
each other. Ifyou remove one, 
the balance is off. When writ- 
ing them, I’m thinking about 
what Blossom would say and 
I immediately go, ‘Bubbles 
would react this way and 
Buttercup would do this.’ 
They function as a single 
character to me.” 

Simensky recalled that 
while the ratings for “Power- 
puff Girls” were no larger 
than those of other Cartoon 
Network shows at the time, 
the interest from companies 
to license the property for 
merchandising purposes is 
what set it apart. 


FROM TV TO FILM 

The show’s early popu- 
larity prompted the produc- 
tion of “The Powerpuff Girls 
Movie,” expeditiously com- 
pleted in just under two 
years, which reveals villain- 
ous Mojo Jojo’s involvement 
inthe origin story ofthe three 
vivacious do-gooders. 

“Powerpuff was doing 
well in consumer products, 
and it seemed like the natural 
next step was to take it toa 
feature film,” said Brian A. 
Miller, former senior vice 
president and general man- 
ager of Cartoon Network Stu- 
dios. “We didn’t have any- 
thing else at that point that 
was doing that well on the 
consumer product side.” 

McCracken, who _ also 
wrote and directed the film, 
remembers hearing rum- 
blings that actor Sandra 
Bullock was a fan of the show 
and was interested in voicing 
one of the characters in the 
movie. But even if those con- 
versations had become seri- 
ous, he said he would have 
rather invented a new char- 
acter before dismissing any- 
one in the original voice cast. 

“Warner also wanted 
Craig to use famous pop 
songs in the movie, and Craig 
refused. He really felt it was 
not a fit for what he was do- 
ing,” recalled Miller. “I ad- 
mired him for that.” 

The 73-minute movie, re- 
leased on July 3, 2002 — the 
same weekend as “Men in 
Black II” and “Like Mike” — 
grossed only $16.4 million 
worldwide during its theat- 
rical run, a disappointing fig- 
ure given its estimated $11 
million budget. 

“The movie industry is 
very different than the televi- 
sion industry. I walked into it 
alittle naive thinking, ‘I’lljust 
make a long episode,’ and I 
don’t know if that was really 
the right approach. I hadn’t 
made anything that long be- 
fore,” McCracken said. “Ton- 
ally the movie may also be a 
little too dark. We lost a little 
bit of the bright fun of the 
show in doing that.” 

“It was a pretty intense 
movie,” said Simensky. 
“They were thinking ‘Akira’ 
as they were making that 
movie: ‘There’s got to be a 
battle royal and this has 


to be spectacular,’ ” 

The production later dis- 
covered one key reason for 
the movie’s unsatisfactory 
numbers was that boys who 
watched the show didn’t 
want to go to the movie thea- 
ter to see what might have 
been considered a movie for 
girls. “A lot of them wanted to 
see it but didn’t go because 
they thought that if their 
friends saw them, they were 
going to get picked on at 
school,” McCracken said. “If 
there was a movie now, I 
think boys would go see it.” 

Simensky recalled anoth- 
er focus group where they 
asked boys between 8 and 9 
years old if they watched 
“Powerpuff.” Only one raised 
his hand. Later, they told 
them to put their head down 
and close their eyes and 
asked them again who 
watched the show. This time, 
the vast majority admitted to 
watching it when the others 
couldn’t judge them. 

“The funny thing was girls 
watched it, but probably not 
inas bignumbers as boys did. 
Girls bought the merchan- 
dise, boys didn’t. Here is a 
show that was defying logic,” 
she said. “That’s an unusual 
situation. People in TV know 
better than to get into that 
situation now.” 

Back in 2016, a decade af- 
ter the end of the original 
show’s run, Cartoon Network 
rebooted “Powerpuff Girls” 
without McCracken’s | in- 
volvement and with an en- 
tirely new voice cast. At the 
time McCracken was work- 
ing on the show “Wander 
Over Yonder” for Disney 
Television Animation. Devel- 
oped by Nick Jennings and 
Bob Boyle, this version of 
“Powerpuff,” he _ thinks, 
flipped his concept on its 
head, making it lose its core 
appeal. 

Thankfully, there’s_ re- 
newed hope for the charac- 
ters to be revived. Mc- 
Cracken is developing a new 
“Powerpuff Girls” project 
with Hanna-Barbera Stu- 
dios Europe, as well as a pre- 
school spinoff of one of his 
other shows, “Foster’s Home 
for Imaginary Friends.” 

McCracken was not a fa- 
ther when he worked on the 
original series. But now that 
he has a young daughter, he 
appreciates the opportunity 
to see “Powerpuff” through 
her eyes. “I remember when 
my daughter was 4, she saw 
the girls around the house 
and wanted to see what it 
was,” McCracken said. “We 
played her the main title and 
she immediately went, 
‘They’re superheroes, but 
they’re kids.’ That just blew 
her mind.” 

Raised by asingle mother, 
McCracken hopes his strong 
little women have had a pos- 
itive impact. 

“I'm happy that I could 
bring a showlike this into this 
world, even for me as a dad 
and for my daughter who can 
see, ‘Hey, these girls are pow- 
erful and tough,’ ” he said. 


